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244 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

appears as Chorkeby and Corcheby, and as Gorckby as late as 1572. 
In Westmorland the consonant group -skb- has become -sb- in 
Asby, but in AsJcham the Jc remains, of course. In Cumberland the 
name Ascpatric, date 1230, shows a form Aspatric for the year 
1233. Thus the reduced form is that of actual speech already 
then and the one with -c- represents a conservative spelling. 

Geobge T. Flom. 
University of Illinois. 



CORRESPONDENCE 
Titus Andronicus and Shakespeare Dogmatics 

I wish to record a protest against both the tone and the method 
of Professor Brooke's paper (MLN, xxxrv, 32 ff.), in which he 
discusses the views of Professor H. D. Gray on the authorship of 
Titus Andronicus. It is one thing to dissent from an argument, 
disposing of the evidence offered as one best can, and quite another 
to garble it, as I believe Mr. Brooke (doubtless unintentionally) 
has done; but to go still further, and cavalierly request the writer 
from whom one dissents to keep off the field of criticism in which 
he has been working, because one pleases to consider his work super- 
fluous and has been irked by the necessity of reading it, will be 
admitted to be unusual. 

Mr. Gray is fully competent to defend his own position, and I 
myself hold no brief for the special thesis of his paper on Titus 
Andronicus; but since the subject is of no little interest, since the 
paper was published in a rather inconspicuous collection, and since 
I feel certain that I have read it more carefully than Mr. Brooke, 
I shall venture to state the nature of the argument in very few 
words. Mr. Gray's view that the play was written first by Shake- 
speare and revised by other dramatists he supports by considera- 
tions which may be conveniently reduced to these five : 

1. The external evidence in favor of Shakespeare's authorship of 
the tragedy is weighty. 

2. The subject and treatment of the tragedy are not impossible 
for Shakespeare, as a number of critics have urged. 

3. The main portion of the tragedy may be in Shakespeare's 
language and verse, as opposed to Robertson's claim for specific 
proof of the language and meter of other dramatists. 

4. The passages most likely to be viewed as non-Shakespearean 
are of such a dramatic character as to suggest that they are addi- 
tions rather than parts of the original composition. 

5. It is a priori more likely that the work of a young dramatist 
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should be revised by others than that he should revise the work of 
others. 

All these reasons were clearly set forth, — I do not say convinc- 
ingly, because that would be to enter into the merits of the evidence, 
and I admit that the last of the five (which in Mr. Gray's own order 
comes first) was treated with undue brevity, and deserves serious 
discussion. But I submit that there is nothing gratuitously frivo- 
lous or inconsequent in the process of argument, and further that 
no reader of Mr. Brooke's account of it would have any realization 
of its true character. He treats Mr. Gray's discussion of points 1 
and 3 as irrelevant, because they do not prove the " peculiar con- 
tention that Shakespeare was the original author," apparently for- 
getting that the title of the paper was " The Authorship of Titus 
Andronicus," and that the writer was in honor bound to devote a 
considerable proportion of his argument to the claims of critics 
holding the Shakespearean authorship impossible, — especially in 
view of the somewhat formidable ease of Robertson. And to point 
4, doubtless the most interesting and significant of all from the 
standpoint of method in dramatic analysis, he vouchsafes no atten- 
tion whatever. The discussion of it occupies the ninth to the 
twelfth pages, inclusive, of the paper of thirteen pages; yet Mr. 
Brooke suffered from an extraordinary inability to find " any effort 
after the second page to come to grips " with the main question. 

No doubt we all sympathize with Mr. Brooke in his sense of weari- 
ness over the extent of Shakespeare criticism, and on this account 
should pardon the inadequate attention he gave to the paper under 
discussion. But I cannot feel that the result is a happy augury of 
his apparent intention to issue from New Haven a kind of index 
expurgatorius in the field to which he has made so many useful 
contributions. I also have passed " through many a dark and 
dreary vale " where dwell the eccentric and dogmatic Shakespeare 
theorists, and can testify, with such slight authority as the experi- 
ence may give me, that the papers of Mr. Gray are not of that 
territory. Any reader who may have occasion to acquaint himself 
with the entire group of them, which Mr. Brooke magisterially con- 
demns in the sweep of one final proofless dictum, will perhaps not 
be convinced of a single one of the new hypotheses which they set 
forth ; but he may rest assured that he will find in each case a useful 
account of the problem and its literature, a stimulating application 
of fresh methods of critical analysis, and (strangest of all) a 
soundly modest attitude toward the writer's contentions and a cor- 
responding courtesy toward other hunters in the same preserve. 

It may be proper for me to add that, since Mr. Gray is a friend 
and colleague, I do not profess to be wholly without prejudice in 
the matter, but that I write this communication entirely without 
his knowledge. 

Raymond Macdonald Alden. 

Stanford University. 



